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REPORT  OF  AID 


GIVEN  TO 


Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants 


IN 

1888. 


Wit  testify  to  tfje  rteeU  of  tfjts  cfyaritg,  anti  beltebe  tfyat  tfje  moneg  gtben  to  it 
bjtll  be  fattfjMlg  anb  jubtctottslg  expenbeb. 

W.  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D., 

Physician  of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

CHARLES  P.  PUTNAM,  M.  D., 

Admitting  Physician  to  the  Mass.  Infant  Asylum. 

M.  E.  PAGELSEN,  M.  D., 

Resident  Physician  of  N.  E.  Hospital. 


OBJECT  OF  THIS  CHARITY. 


The  object  of  this  charity  is: — 

1.  To  give  a short  convalescence  to  any  mother 
discharged  with  a young  infant  from  a maternity  hospital, 
no  longer  requiring  medical  care,  but  not  yet  able  to  work, 
and  without  means  to  procure  the  two  or  three  weeks’ 
rest  so  much  needed  at  this  period;  also,  occasionally,  pre- 
vious to  the  admission  of  applicants  to  these  hospitals,  to 
pay  their  board  for  a week  or  two,  in  case  they  are  with- 
out a home,  friendless,  and  penniless. 

2.  To  find  good  boarding-places  for  those  infants 
whose  mothers  are  engaged  in  domestic  service,  or  earn- 
ing their  living  in  any  way  which  prevents  their  retaining 
the  infants  under  their  personal  care,  and  to  visit  children 
so  placed,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  have  the  attention 
which  they  require.  Occasionally,  also,  a mother  who 
lives  in  her  own  home  receives  temporary  assistance. 

3.  Especially  to  watch  over  and  befriend  those  un- 
married mothers,  who,  not  yet  depraved,  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  evil  from  their  peculiarly  exposed  and  friend- 
less condition.  A large  proportion  of  these  are  girls 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  selecting  from  a large  number  of  applicants  those 
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whom  we  assist,  we  are  governed  by  the  following  con- 
siderations:— 

ist.  The  love  of  the  mother  for  her  infant,  and  her 
corresponding  desire  to  support  it  and  retain  it  in  her  care. 

2d.  The  urgent  necessity  and  danger  of  those  young 
unmarried  girls  who  are  without  friends  who  can  assist 
them.  This  class  are  usually  orphans. 

3d.  The  temporary  poverty  which  is  the  occasional 
misfortune  of  some  respectable  married  women,  who  often 
need  only  a little  help  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  tided 
over  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  refuse,  — 

ist.  Those  who  are  actually  depraved. 

2d.  Those  who  regard  the  care  of  their  infants  as  a 
burden  from  which  they  wish  to  be  relieved. 

3d.  Those  who,  having  earned  good  wages  for  a con- 
siderable time  previous  to  the  application,  have  neglected 
the  opportunity  to  save  money,  and  thus  have  less  claim 
than  others  to  receive  charity. 

4th.  Those  who  have  relatives  able  to  assist  them. 

5th.  Those  who  appear  to  be  permanent  paupers  (a 
certain  class  of  women  familiar  to  workers  in  all  chari- 
ties). 

Our  work,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into,  — 

ist.  The  careful  investigation  of  cases  that  present 
themselves. 

2d.  The  selection  of  good  boarding-places  for  infants, 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  infants  placed  at  board. 

3d.  A friendly  and  judicious  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  younger  and  more  helpless  mothers. 


REPOET. 


During  the  year  1885  we  have  succeeded  better  than  ever 
before  in  one  branch  of  our  work,  viz.  : the  finding  of  situations 
in  families,  where  a mother  may  be  employed  as  domestic  and 
keep  her  infant  with  her.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  bet- 
ter than  placing  the  infant  at  board,  since  it  keeps  the  tie  be- 
tween mother  and  child  wholly  unbroken.  It  is  the  constant 
aim  of  our  work  to  do  this ; and  although  a mother  whose 
infant  is  boarded  out,  visits  it  regularly  and  pays  for  its  support, 
and  is  to  some  extent  educated  and  steadied  by  the  sense  of  re- 
ponsibility,  she  loses  much  of  the  encouragement  and  happiness 
that  is  found  in  the  personal  care  of  her  child  when  it  is  entirely 
dependent  on  her  for  every  want ; and  no  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  effect  on  the  mother  can  doubt  the  beneficial  result, 
in  raising  and  purifying  her  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  an  especial  effort  to 
find  homes  of  this  sort,  usually  in  small  country  towns ; and  we 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  those  into  whose  hands  our 
report  may  come,  to  this  point,  earnestly  asking  their  kind  co- 
operation. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  repeatedly  received  en- 
couraging testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  a woman  so  placed, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  felt  by  her  employer  in  the  arrangement. 
It  is  not  therefore  merely  to  serve  a charitable  purpose  that  we 
invite  co-operation  in  this  branch  of  our  work ; since  we  are 
frequently  able  to  offer  a really  valuable  domestic,  whose  ser- 
vices are  fully  an  equivalent  for  the  home  and  low  wages  she  re- 
ceives, and  the  arrangement  is  a mutual  benefit. 
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While  it  has  become  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  for  an 
efficient  woman  of  steady  character  a home  for  herself  and 
infant,  it  is  naturally  much  harder  to  provide  for  an  ignorant 
and  neglected  girl,  burdened  with  the  charge  of  a young  child. 
This  most  important  branch  of  our  work  has  its  difficulties ; 
sometimes  we  can  arrange  that  she  shall  be  received  for  several 
months  at  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  keeping  her  own 
child  with  her,  and  in  addition  taking  charge  of  another.  But 
if  she  is  very  young,  she  is  perhaps  not  fitted  to  serve  in  this 
capacity.  It  has  sometimes  surprised  us  to  find  that  a young 
girl,  whom  we  had  not  ventured  to  recommend,  thinking  her 
too  ignorant  and  childish  to  be  of  much  use  as  a domestic,  espec- 
ially since  her  infant  must  claim  so  much  of  her  time  and 
thought,  has  proved  herself  useful  and  efficient  quite  beyond 
our  hope  or  expectation  ; her  love  for  her  child,  and  fear  of  a 
possible  separation,  proving  a powerful  incentive,  and  her 
gratitude  to  the  lady  who  has  given  her  a home  making  her 
anxious  to  learn  and  to  improve  herself,  so  that  she  may  retain 
her  situation. 

A difficulty  sometimes  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
seconded  by  the  relatives  or  employers  of  those  whom  we  assist, 
and  that  measures  we  have  proved  to  be  beneficial  are  frustrated 
by  the  well-meant  efforts  of  inexperienced  friends. 

We  have  found  that  to  separate  an  unmarried  mother  from 
her  infant  has  an  injurious  tendency.  The  experience  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  strengthens  us  in  this  conviction. 

To  a mother  the  most  powerful  incentive  toward  an  upright 
life  lies  in  the  hourly  demands  of  her  infant  upon  her  love  and 
care.  But  the  friends  of  the  young  girl  are  apt  not  to  realize 
this,  and  to  save  her  reputation  they  risk  what  is  more  import- 
ant— her  character.  Sometimes  it  is  a relative,  sometimes  an 
employer,  sometimes  a kind-Jiearted  clergyman  or  physician, 
who  acting  from  the  most  conscientious  motives  influences  the 
young  girl  to  have  her  child  placed  in  an  institution  or  given 
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up  for  adoption,  or  boarded  where  she  will  rarely  see  it.  We 
have  seen  the  unfortunate  results  of  such  separations,  and  ear- 
nestly entreat  those  who  read  our  Report  to  pause  before  under- 
taking so  grave  a responsibility  as  that  of  influencing  the  mother 
to  give  up  her  child  when  she  is  able  to  keep  it. 

Sometimes  a young  woman  is  sent  to  us  by  a lady  who 
visits  for  the  Associated  Charities,  or  by  a physician,  or  by  the 
matron  of  some  institution,  where  she  has  tried  to  gain  admit- 
tance for  her  child.  We  find  it  best,  where  it  is  practicable,  to 
have  those  whom  we  are  asked  to  help  sent  to  us  for  investiga- 
tion, as  it  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  come  into  right  relations  with 
them  from  the  beginning.  If  we  go  to  them,  offering  aid,  it 
gives  a wrong  impression,  and  places  the  young  woman  in  a 
position  where  she  regards  herself  as  conferring  a favor,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  render  any  practical  help. 

We  give  a brief  account  of  the  cases  newly  taken  during 
1885  or  at  the  end  of  1884  : — 

1.  16  years  old;  Irish- American,  orphan.  An  ignorant  and 
childish  girl,  but  very  fond  of  her  infant,  who  is  an  engaging  but  deli- 
cate child.  We  tried  several  methods  of  providing  for  her,  and  she 
finally  took  a p’ace  as  domestic  in  a family,  keeping  her  child  with  her, 
and  earning  about  one  dollar  a week.  She  remained  about  five 
months  in  this  place,  and  left  it  only  on  account  of  ill  health,  which 
disabled  her  for  a time.  Her  employer  has  since  offered  to  take  her 
back  again,  if  she  employs  any  domestic  during  the  summer.  This 
girl  was  so  young  and  ignorant  we  had  almost  despaired  of  finding  any 
work  for  her,  and  yet  she  has  proved  capable  of  earning  her  own  and 
her  child’s  support,  and  has  given  satisfaction  to  her  employer. 

2.  Nova  Scotia,  21  years  old.  A capable  and  intelligent  woman. 
We  found  her  a place  in  the  country  where  her  infant  was  received 
with  her.  She  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  family  who  employ 
her  ; has  remained  with  them  about  eight  months.  They  hope  to  keep 
her  permanently,  and  write  that  she  is  “ quick,  capable,  industrious 
and  good  natured.” 
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3-  Nova  Scotia,  37  years  old.  She  was  brought  to  our  notice 
last  August  by  a lady  who  visits  for  the  Associated  Charities.  Had 
been  deserted  by  her  husband  about  two  months  before,  and  was  living 
in  a miserable  tenement,  destitute  of  almost  every  comfort,  without 
sufficient  clothing  for  herself  or  her  infant,  then  four  weeks  old.  This 
poor  woman  was  so  distracted  by  grief  and  suffering  that  her  mind 
seemed  slightly  impaired  at  the  time  we  first  saw  her.  Fortunately 
we  were  able  to  send  her  almost  immediately,  with  her  infant,  to  a 
place  in  the  country.  A note  was  sent  with  her  asking  that  some  indul- 
gence might  be  shown  her  for  a week  or  two,  until  she  had  time  to 
recover  her  strength,  and  suggesting  that  she  should  receive  no  wages 
at  first,  since  she  might  not  be  able  to  do  more  work  than  her  board 
was  worth.  The  employer  answered  that  she  was  so  capable  that  they 
should  begin  to  pay  her  wages  from  the  time  she  arrived  ; and  in  less 
than  a month  she  sent  back  four  dollars  to  pay  a debt  for  board,  con- 
tracted before  we  had  met  her.  Four  months  later  we  received  a note 

from  her  employer,  saying,  “ I am  entirely  satisfied  with  Mrs.  . 

I think  her  a capable,  trustworthy,  and  brave  little  woman.” 

While  it  is  not  the  object  of  our  work  to  assist  deserted  wives, 
but  to  help  a mother  who  does  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
her  infant,  and  while  we  deprecate  everything  that  would  make 
it  easier  for  a man  to  neglect  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  family,  it 
seems  a good  thing  to  take  a woman  who  is  on  the  brink  of 
pauperism,  and  place  her  in  a position  where  she  becomes  a 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  member  of  society.  We 
may  mention  that  the  lady  from  the  Associated  Charities  who 

visited  Mrs.  had  already  been  obliged  to  give  her  some 

assistance  in  money. 

4.  Widow : German.  We  found  for  this  woman  a situation 
where  she  keeps  her  infant  with  her.  This  arrangement  also  is  suc- 

* cessful,  and  seems  likely  to  be  permanent. 

5.  Nova  Scotia,  25  years  old.  We  found  a place  for  her  where 
she  kept  her  child  with  her.  Her  employer  wrote  soon  after  her 
arrival,  “ Thus  far  we  are  delighted  with  her.  She  takes  hold  ear- 
nestly and  eagerly,  and  seems  to  understand  all  branches  of  housework, 
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and  is  as  neat  as  a pin.  She  is  a pleasant  person  to  have  in  the  house. 
She  seems  to  know  her  place,  and  yet  is  easy  and  companionable.  The 
baby  is  a beautiful  child.  I hope  M.  will  prove  as  helpful  and  good 
as  she  is  now,  and  that  she  will  live  with  us  many  years.”  M.  was 
with  this  family  about  seven  or  eight  months  and  left  them  then  only 
because  she  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to  do  all  the  necessary  work. 
On  her  leaving,  her  employers  gave  her  a letter  of  recommendation, 
speaking  of  her  warmly  and  kindly. 

6.  English,  20  years  old.  A gentle  and  docile  girl,  but  helpless 
and  inefficient.  She  had  been  for  some  time  in  a charitable  institution, 
and  the  matron,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  her  and  shown  much 
interest  in  her,  told  us  that  while  she  thought  her  a girl  of  a very  good 
natural  disposition,  she  did  not  believe  her  capable  of  ever  earning  her 
child’s  support ; in  fact,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  teach  her  how 
to  take  good  care  of  her  child.  Her  baby  therefore  was  placed  at 
board,  and  the  mother  has  now  for  some  months  almost  wholly  sup- 
ported him.  Judicious  advice  and  sympathy  have  done  a great  deal 
in  this  case,  and  there  has  been  a perceptible  and  steady  improvement. 
She  has  made  an  effort  to  correct  some  shiftless  and  untidy  habits,  so 
that  now  she  is  a good  domestic,  and  valued  by  her  employer. 

Every  year  a number  of  those  whom  we  help  become  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  Sometimes  we  meet  a woman  who  needs 
help  only  for  a week  or  two,  while  employment  is  found  for  her, 
and  after  that  requires  no  more  assistance.  This  help,  though 
small,  is  needed  very  much  at  the  time  it  is  given.  Now  and 
then  a woman  needs  help  for  two  or  three  years ; these  cases 
are  few,  but  they  seem  discouraging  to  those  who  meet  them, 
from  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  that  is  expended  on  them, 
without  any  apparent  reason  to  expect  that  the  object  of  all  this 
care  will  ever  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  it.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  record  that  such  cases  do  become  independent,  although 
they  may  need  help  for  three  years  instead  of  two  weeks.  Each 
year  some  woman  belonging  to  this  class  becomes  able  wholly 
to  support  herself  and  her  child.  We  will  mention  a few  of 
those  who  have  been  marked  off  our  list  last  year,  needing  no 
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more  help  in  money,  but  continuing  in  friendly  relations  with 
us. 

1.  A young  Swiss  woman,  whom  we  took  in  charge  in  1883,  has 
become  entirely  self-supporting  in  1885.  She  lives  in  a family,  and  has 
her  child  with  her. 

2.  American.  First  taken  in  charge  in  1881  ; has  received  a 
good  deal  of  help.  In  1885,  began  entirely  to  support  herself  and  her 
child,  now  four  years  old.  Will  probably  need  no  more  assistance 
from  us.  She  is  warmly  attached  to  her  child,  and  lives  in  the  hope 
of  having  a home  with  him  before  long. 

3.  Irish- American.  The  young  woman  mentioned  in  our  last 
report,  whom  we  had  hesitated  to  help,  because  we  feared  she  could 
not  be  placed  in  a position  which  would  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
earn  her  child’s  living  and  her  own,  has  done  perfectly  well  for  three 
years,  and  for  the  last  two  has  needed  no  help  beyond  occasional  gifts 
of  clothing.  Her  little  girl  is  now  between  three  and  four  years  old, 
and  they  have  a pleasant  home  together  on  a farm  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts. 

4.  American.  In  some  respects  a difficult  person  to  help.  Her 
health  has  been  delicate,  and  there  has  been  a want  of  energy  about 
her,  and  a helpless,  easily-disheartened  way  of  talking  and  feeling. 
Sometimes  we  were  almost  discouraged  about  her ; but  perseverance 
and  patience  have  borne  their  fruit,  and  after  leaning  on  us  four  years, 
she  has  learned  to  walk  alone.  For  more  than  a year  she  has  entirely 
supported  herself  and  her  child,  and  has  improved  so  much  in  energy 
and  self-reliance  that  she  seems  scarcely  like  the  same  person.  We 
ought  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  any  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
her  behavior  on  the  ground  of  unsteadiness ; we  have  had  no  anxiety 
about  her  morals,  but  her  mental  inactivity  and  desponding  helpless- 
ness made  her  a heavy  burden  to  carry. 

We  will  remind  our  friends  that  we  are  not  a society ; and 
that  the  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  two  or  three  ladies, 
who  give  to  it  the  larger  part  of  their  time. 

We  have  received  much  kind  help  from  physicians,  which 
has  been  a great  benefit  to  our  mothers  and  infants,  and  we 
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take  this  opportunity  to  return  cordial  thanks  for  this  generous 
assistance. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  gifts  of  clothing  which 
we  have  received  from  friends  during  the  last  year,  and  which 
have  helped  us  to  provide  comfortably  for  those  who  needed  aid 
of  this  kind. 

Mary  R.  Parkman, 

Lilian  Freeman  Clarke, 

Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson, 
Anna  H.  Clarke,  Treasurer. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  DURING  1885.* 


Old  Cases  (continued  from  1884)  . 50 

New  Cases 103 

Whole  number  assisted  . . . 153 


Married  women  (new  cases)  ...  37 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases)  . 66 

103 

Married  women  (old  cases)  ...  19 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases)  . . 31 

50 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

(Married.) 


Irish 5 

Irish-American • . . 5 

American 2 

British  Provinces 5 

Spanish 1 

Colored 1 


19 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

(Unmarried.) 


Irish 6 

Irish-American 8 

American 5 

British  Provinces 4 

English 2 

Scotch 2 

German 1 

German-American 1 

Swiss 1 

Colored 1 


NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

(Married.) 


Irish 8 

Irish-American 
American  . . 

Nova  Scotia  . 

German 3 

English 1 

Scotch-Irish 1 

Newfoundland 1 


37 

NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 
(Unmarried.) 


Irish 14 

Irish-American 10 

American 10 

Nova  Scotia 15 

New  Brunswick  . 5 

English 4 

German-American 2 

Scotch 2 

Colored 1 

German 1 

German  Jewess 1 

Barbadoes 1 

66 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 

(Unmarried.) 

16  years  old 1 

17  “ “ 5 

18  “ “ 3 

19  “ “ 9 

20  “ “ 11 

21  “ “ 8 

22  “ “ 6 

23  “ “ 5 

24  “ “ 8 

25  “ “ 6 

26  “ “ 1 

28  “ “ 1 

Unknown 2 

66 


* Each 


31 

r represents  a mother  and  infant. 


r>  00  00 
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RECEIVED  DURING  1885. 


Bertram,  Mrs.  S.  H $23  00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baty  ...  20  00 

Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H 5 00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  C 20  00 

Clarke,  James  Freeman  ...  2000 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T 10  00 

Cross,  Dr.  H.  B 10  00 

Cummings,  Mrs.  C.  A.  . . . 5 00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Caroline  G.  . . 10  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greely  S.  . . . 10  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Margarett  S.  . . 15  00 

Davis,  Annie  W 10  00 

Doe,  Mrs.  Freeman  J 5 00 

Dole,  Rev.  C.  F 5 00 

Dressel,  Mrs.  Otto 20  00 

Emerson,  Mrs.  E.  W 10  00 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Geo 10  00 

Fields,  Mrs.  J.  T 10  00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace 20  00 

Greene,  Mrs.  Wm.  B 446  00 

Greenough,  Mrs.  Anna  A.  5 00 

Goddard,  Miss  M.  Louisa  . . 5 00 

Grew,  Henry  S 25  00 

Higginson,  George 400  00 

Huidekoper,  Miss  E.  G.  . . . 10  00 

H.  W.  H.  by  Dr.  C.  P.  P.  . . 10  00 

Jenks,  Mrs.  Wm.  F 25  00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P 100  00 

Kimball,  Miss  Helen  F.  . . . 5 00 

Lamb,  Miss  Rose 10  00 


Lowell,  Miss  A.  C $100  00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John 10  00 

Lyman,  Arthur  T 50  00 

Mason,  Miss  Ellen  F 200  00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 200  00 

May,  Miss  A.  W 5 00 

Motte,  Mrs.  E.  L 5 00 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura  ....  5 00 

Paine,  The  Misses 10  00 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John  . . . 10  00 

Patkman,  Miss  M.  R.  ...  10  00 

Peabody,  F.  H 25  00 

Perkins,  Miss  E.  W 100  00 

Putnam,  Dr.  C.  P 10  00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Jeffrey  . . 50  00 

Russell,  Miss  Marian  ....  25  00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H 10  00 

Smith,  Miss  A.  E 2 00 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A 50  00 

Ware,  Dr.  Charles  E 100  00 

Webbe,  Mrs.  W.  G 25  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Wm.  F 50  00 

White,  Miss  Amy 5 00 

Wigglesworth,  George  ...  25  00 

Williams,  Miss  Ann  ....  1 00 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  jr.  . . 10  00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington,  50  00 

E.  C.  W.  by  F.  G 25  00 

A Friend 25  00 


DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 
For  Children. 

From  — 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam. 

“ Wm.  S.  Carter. 

“ E.  C.  Clarke. 

“ C.  K.  Cobb. 

“ George  Faulkner,  Jamaica  Plain. 

“ William  Parsons. 

Miss  E.  M.  Shumway,  knitted  socks. 


For  Women  and  Children. 

From  — 

Boston  Sewing  Circle,  by  Miss  Isa  E Loring,  a large  bundle;  Church  of  Dis- 
ciples Benevolent  Committee,  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bowditch,  a large  bundle. 

For  Women. 

From  a Friend,  large  bundle  of  clothing. 

The  clothing  that  we  buy  consists  chiefly  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  flannels. 


H 


Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants  in  Account  with 
Anna  H.  Clarke,  Treasurer. 


Jan.  i,  1885,  to  Dec.  31,  1885.  Dr. 

To  board  of  women $362  83 

“ “ infants 1,082  77 

“ clothing  for  women 16960 

“ “ infants 167  43 

“ milk  and  food 276  48 

“ fares  and  travelling  expenses 251  52 

“ medicine 28  85 

“ advertising 29  28 

“ furniture 22  48 

“ rent • . 71  00 

“ printing  49  96 

“ salary  of  assistant,  paid  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene 129  00 

“ sundries  (including  coal,  wood,  expresses,  etc.) 90  68 

“ balance  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1885 20 


$2,732  08 
Cr. 


By  cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1885 $ 24  58 

“ subscriptions  2,742  00 

“ gift  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene,  for  salary  of  assistant 129  co 

“ interest  on  bond,  eighteen  months 105  00 

“ money  returned , .• 1 50 


$2,732  08 


